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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





**BENOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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A JOURNEY PREVENTED, 


ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 
II. 


Hovr after hour crept on, the children were sent 
to bed, and though it was past ten Mrs. Piercie had 
not come down. At last, wearied with waiting and 
oan by an undefined, yet heavy anxiety, 

uisa went to her sister’s bedroom door and 
listened. There was nosound. She gently turned 
the handle, and entered. The room would have been 
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in total darkness, but that the moonbeams fell 
upon the bed; it was evident that Rhoda had not 
lain down. Louisa wentinto Mr. Piercie’s dressing- 
room, thinking that she might have rested on the 
sofa; but no, the stillness oppressed her. It was 
so still that the beating of her heart sounded to her 
as loudly as the ticking of a clock: it cost her an 
effort to call her sister’s name, which she did in such 
an agitated voice, that the nurse ran rapidly to the 
dressing-room, but she knew as little as Louisa did - 
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where her mistress could have gone. She thoughtshe 
had been sleeping, and kept the children quiet while 
they were going to bed not to disturb her. Qn search- 
ing the house, the door leading to a little *terraceat 
the back of the breakfast-room was found unfastened, 
and the hat'and jacket Mrs. Piereie had worn in the 
morning during her drive were not in the wardrobe. 
The servants had not seen their mistress since dinner. 
Then Louisa thought that perhaps her sister had 
gone to her husband’s office in the town, about two 
miles from their residence ; but surely she would not 
take such a walk as that so late at night. 

It was then past eleven, and bright starlight. 
Louisa seated herself at a window that commanded 
a view of the avenue gate. Her senses were 
quickened by anxiety, and her heart palpitated at 
every sound. At last—not entering by the gate, 
but stealthily creeping towards a side entrance—she 
saw her sister. She could not be deceived—the 
moonbeams shimmered on the plume of her hat, and 
she flew to meet her. It was well she did, for Mrs. 
Piercie was unable to undo the fastening of the 
little gate, her hands so trembled. Louisa unlatched 
it in a moment. Neither spoke to the other, but 
Louisa wound her «arm reund Rhoda, and almost 
carried her into the’ house. 


At last, when somewhat restored, she whispered,, 
\ |iimer—end she called if1—the money Edmund gave me 


‘¢ Has he returned ?” 

Louisa knew whom she meant, «and answered 
briefly, ‘‘ No.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated tthe -trenibling wrife ; 
‘‘Then you mustihear me ; :pityume if;you-ean:; and 
teach me howto manage my!husband.”’ 

a whisper. ‘“Manage,” she-ggain rm: rmured. 
Piercie ; ‘‘ itmay:moti be: foritonp:that' I -shall askiit; 
patience i isall.L.ask you formew,sall ; but anything, 
yes, death,” «the ssidded, tthough tthe sounds were 
hardly intelligible, ‘<avero (hotter than this shame.” 
She took no-note of the-shudder thatalmost convulsed 
her sister, -whothad lest the;poweritovartieilate. <I 
do believe,” she continued,’ *‘itwilksoon bemorning ; 
I shall be ashamed for the-ssuntto:shime y face. 
Thank God;my-ehildren are tooryoung to-understand. 
I could not tkave bélieved ith tthe wriekedmess, the 
falsehood, oftthatwoman, ifitthademot come‘to this.’ 
After a pause, both «women ttrenibling : ‘Bit down, 
Louisa,”’ she continued, ‘‘sit down. BNet there— 
not opposite. Don’t look at me !” 

Her sister crouched beside her, asi “drew -her 
throbbing head on to her bosom. 

‘Like old times, my sister,’? murmured Rhoda. 
‘Oh, that it was really old times!”’ 

There was another pause. She seemed so exhausted 
that Louisa hoped she might sleep, even for a few 
minutes, for in her womanhood Rhoda retained 
many of the ways and turns of her childhood, the 
prettinesses that win and keep men’s hearts more 
the more valuable qualities that enrich home 

@. 

‘““There!” she exclaimed, after the silence, not 
the sleep, of nearly half an hour, and she clasped 
her hands suddenly round Louisa’s neck. ‘Now 
I can tell you all; and you, so much wiser than 
Iam, will adviso and guide me. Had you been 
in England this could not have happened. It 
takes but few words to unravel such a coil. That 
woman Bond singled me out from many in the 
neighbourhood, and I was proud of the distinction. 
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We were invited to her fétes, and though Edmund 
frequently checked the happy enthusiasm with 
which I dwelt on the taste and variety, and,)to con- 
fess.the truth, on the glittering extravagance, of her 
entertainments, and said, ‘ Wait, wait, darling; 
you may find out all is not gold that glitters,’ 
I did not believe that there could be.a cloud “in such 
a bright atmosphere. Latterly, “Edmund dbjected 
more strongly to my intimacy at Shortlands, and as 
it led to many disputes, I concealed from him my 
frequent visits to our showy neighbour, and did not 
scruple to say what was not true.” 

Louisa murmured, “Oh, Rhoda!” 

In a moment Rhoda sprang from her arms. ‘‘ One 
word more in that tone, and you will bitterly rue 
the cruelty of any reproach at such an hour as this! 
Oh, Louisa, Louisa! I am nearly mad!” 

It took time and tenderness to calm her, half 
demented as she was; at length she recovered, and 
continued, ‘‘She knew how entirely my husband 
trusted me; it was my boast that he never looked 
intormy accounts, never questioned my expenditure. 
‘Mrs. Bond complained with tears of her -husband’s 
vwant of faith in her, that but for her fortune, which 
was her own indisputably, she could not keep up 
appearances; her ammoney she reeeived every six 

mmonths, and gradually»she prevailed on me to lend 


ttoypay our bills, sheypromising faithfully to return 
‘it welken she :reeeived ther interest. “When the timo 
carrived, her excuses were so plausible that she 
tbound:mo' tolker:more:dlosely in pity to her position. 


(|UBat that iemetall. (hetradesmen—my silk mercer 
“How to manage ‘Edmund !””-repe ted Thonisa ‘in’ 
jegently cat ffiest, tbut requests became frequent. I 
‘“‘ Peace, and !have ; patience writl n o,’’ said Mfrs. 


cand umilliner ithe irest—suggested payment, 
sshowed Mfrs. Bond sone-er two of their appeals. She 
ssmilingly assured umetthey were nothing compared 
ito what sherreceived : «every woman of fashion made 
Uher : wait. If I ee so sensitive at = 
subject, mot -igmmyy hus s name to a bill? 
cour’ hanids.were-socexatily alike the difference could 
mot'berrecegnised. SSheccould get it cashed, and this 
would coversand .élearall, both for herself and mo; : 
and (before: the bill:wasidue—a fortnight before, she 
would ;pledge ‘her wery'life—she would take it up, 
and discovery woukl' be: impossible.’’ 

‘The miserablewwoman‘felt Louisa shrink from her, 
though ste ccommanddéd !ker feelings -sufficiently to 

remainssitent ; tbutRhodaffelt the movement. 

‘“Tidomot care,’ do nétcare!’’ sherepeated. ‘‘ Sho 
tri¢ked:meiin:the,proceeds of my own infamy, telling 
me ‘tales of heavy discount, and giving mre as my 
share mot a fourth of what I expected; and yet still 
was my loving folly so faithful, even while I saw the 
fraud, that I clung to and believed her. Louisa! 
that dreadful bill—evidence of my wicked weakness 
—evidence of the deceptions I, his wife, practised 
on my loving, trusting husband—will be due on the 
20th, and this is the 18th! At her house, where I 
went immediately after I-left you, they told me 
she would be back to-night—we saw her, you 
know, flaunting in her carriage as seemingly free as 
the air she breathed—certainly back. I left a note 
—a few earnest lines—entreating her not to forget 
her promises; if she did, I could not have a home to 
fly to! Could my husband—he, the soul of truth and 
honour—keep a forger in his home, a forger to bring 
up his children? Yes, yes, Louisa! that is what.she 
made me; her gold and gauds flashed in my eyes, 





and I was dazzled. Oh, fool! oh, miserable wife and 
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mother How I hung upon the moments, believing 
antil far into the night that she would come or write. 
Only three days ago, when I spoke to her of thehideous 
bill, she told me the money for it was ready, rolled 
up in silver paper in her escritoire, and she would 
pay it into the bank in due time; she said I should 
go with her to do so, and laughed at my anxiety. 
The invitations for her ball were out, but what Ed- 
mund said this morning made me more than anxious ; 
and, oh! to-day I heard such tales of her falsehood ! 
yet still I believed she would communicate with me. 

“You thought I watched and waited for Edmund. 
No, I hoped he might not come. ‘The praise and the 
kisses of his truthful lips this morning were bitter 
as wormwood. I could not meet him again until I 
knew the best or the worst. ; 

‘‘She assured me only two days ago that all the 
reports were false, and even if they were not, that 
her property was sufficient to meet all demands. 
Louisa, she swore it, yet Edmund came with all 
you heard this morning. The more I thought, the 
longer I waited, the wilder I became. No message 
from Mrs. Bond! I could not rest. Instead of 
lying down I went through the night to Shortlands ; 
there were plenty of lights in the rooms staring 
out through the windows, but the rough man 
who answered my trembling knock and inquiry 
laughed in my face—told me there had been plenty 
to look up ‘the lady’ who had given them the 
slip. He banged the door, and I clung to one of 
the pillars, utterly bewildered, and powerless to 
think or move. A streak of light shot out into the 
night as the door, as it were, stole open, and one 
of the women-servants who knew me and had 
heard my inquiry told me she had gone to the 
large root-house in the wood to wait for a carriage. 
This root-house had been the scene of several of her 
brilliant summer /féfes, where, like an arch traitor, 
she played at simplicity, dispensing curds and cream 
in the strawberry season. No silver or gold plate 
was permitted to grace the board, but china of the 
most expensive kind, and her daughters, and any 
eligible young men, dressed as shepherds and shep- 
herdesses. Oh, how I hate it ail now! Yet I 
thought all was safe, for her personal conduct was 
apparently without a flaw. I thought nothing could 
be really wrong when she was so correct. 

‘Through the night rainI followed the false woman 
to her lair. I found her in her silks and flashing 
jewels, false or true. I care not how changed to my 
heart and eyes. The two girls were weeping; I 
could not but pity them.’ Some logs of wood were 
burning on the hearth, and the rustic table was 
heaped with—I hardly know what. 

‘‘T was bitter and indignant. She cast away the 
mask, called me a weak, vain fool, whom it was 
utterly impossible to mould into a woman of fashion. 

‘© What right,’ she said, ‘had I to persecute her 
about my trumpery trouble? My husband was little 
more, little better, than a tradesman who had gone 
beyond his level.’ 

“She had a right to call me fool, but I rose 
against her daring to insult him. I know not how 
Tleft—how I got back; but how can I—how dare 
I meet my husband ? 

“He will find more than half the demands for 
which he gave me money unpaid; but what is that to 
my last act? The wife he loved and trusted has forged 
his honest name. Oh, Louisa, do not shrink from me, 
but pray that I might never see another sunrise. 
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His: kiss, when this morning he called me true, 
burnt into my brow! The disgrace that will hang 
about my name is bad, will be hard to bear; but 
what is it to the self-reproach, the loss of my 
husband’s trust and love?” 

‘‘Rhoda, Rhoda! listen to me,”’ exclaimed Louisa. 
** Hold up, dear sister; you say there is more than 
a day before that bill will be presented. What is 
the amount?” 

‘‘Oh, do not ask, do not ask. That woman, in her 
own disgrace, flouted at and insulted me, and said 
what was it to what she had to endure, a paltry 
three hundred pounds!”’ 

*‘ Listen!” exclaimed Louisa. ‘I say, what 
is it? I have thrice that sum invested.’ She 
disengaged herself from Rhoda and rang the bell; 
it was answered by the nurse. She directed her 
to call‘the groom and tell him to get the phaeton 
ready, as she must go to London by the earliest 
train, that started at break of day. “It is a matter 
between us two now,’ continued this brave and 
faithful little woman. ‘Were it my last shilling, 
had I to sell all my small treasures, I would give all— 
all—to save you from disgrace, and your husband 
from the exposure of your weakness. I will bring 
the money back before noon to-morrow, and by 
that time, dear Rhoda, you will be able to tell me 
what more I must needs know to undo this coil. 
There will be sufficient to meet and disperse all 
difficulties. Oh, my poor sister, despite your sur- 
roundings that told a tale of such perfect happiness, 
in what a net were you enclosed! What scorpions 
were gnawing at your heart! but it will come right.” 

Mrs. Piercie was not sufficiently unselfish to use 
any entreaty to prevent her sister’s sacrifice. Her 
faculties and feelings were paralysed by the terror 
she felt lest her husband should discover the terrible 
lengths into which her mingled vanity and folly had 
betrayed her. 

Louisa pressed her to her warm heart, and tho 
nurse, an old and faithful servant, undressed her. 
As the grey twilight shimmered on the grass and 
leaves laden with the dews of night, the gravel 
grated beneath the wheels of the phaeton which the 
good cob whirled away at his best pace. 

Mrs. Piercie was crushed by the folly and wicked- 
ness of her own act. The past was like a burning 
mass before her; a whirlwind of the warnings she 
had received buzzed in her ears, and she was unable 
then to estimate the noble self-sacrifice of her sister, 
who was at once, without a second thought, prepared 
to bestow the small “all” she possessed to save her 
from degradation. What resolutions as to her future 
conduct bewildered her tortured brain! If shecould 
escape this once, how different she would be! Mrs. 
Bond had so often sneered at Louisa as “‘ your poor 
little sister,” ‘‘a poor thing, unfit for society,” “‘good 
to the children,” and she had listened to, perhaps 
smiled at, her words. 

Then, as she became more calm, the faith she had 
in Louisa strengthened; she had never trusted in 
her and been deceived. And then she remembered 
how she had yielded herself a willing prey to feed 
the folly and extravagance which, now that the mask 
was thrown off, she beheld in all its false and dis- 
gusting deformity. 

Nothing can be more dreary than the platform 
of a station in the early morning just before sunrise, 
the damps of night dripping around the woodwork, 
the flags thick with slime, the windows of the waiting- 
FFF? 
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room reflecting nothing but the flicker of the solitary 
gaslight; no attendant, no fire. This, even in 
summer, is a trial, but during the rest of our Eng- 
lish year it is a misery which only those who under- 
_ take the earliest journey can understand. 

‘‘ Not till five-thirty, madam,” was the reply of the 
hoarse and drowsy porter to Louisa’s inquiry as to 
the first train to London. It was only five, so she 
had to shiver for thirty minutes in the damp and 
dreariness of the waiting-room. Her charioteer was 
glad to return as quickly as possible. Mechanically 
she seated herself opposite the fireplace and elasped 
her hands in her lap—her habit when thinking. 
Everything was painfully still around her, all except 
theticking of theclock. Suddenly the hard clang of the 
porter’s bell recalled her thoughts to the present ; 
then the atmosphere seemed charged with the rumble 
and whiz, the panting, as if for life or death, that 
ushers a London train to a country station. In a 
moment the steam veiled the windows of the waiting- 
room, and the lurid glare from the engine mingled 
the passengers and their shadows together. She 
distinguished a woman’s inquiries and the wail of 
an infant; then some one stood at the door of the 
waiting-room, and a voice, muffled by the folds of a 
protecting shawl,was replied to by the porter, ‘‘ Have 
one round in five minutes, sir.’ : 

Then that agonising whistle, and the claxg of th 
warning bell, and the train rushed on its journey. 
To Louisa’s overstrained nerves it seemed as if the 
place had been surrounded by thunder dying away 
in the distance. She heard a man’s footstep enter; 
she heard the movement of a chair, and then a 
heavy sigh. The footstep set Louisa’s heart beating, 
but surely he could have no cause, no business to 
be there to sigh like that! 

She drew her waterproof more tightly round her, 
and bent more lowlily over the fireplace. She 
hardly,dared to breathe lest she should be recog- 
nised. She did not wish he should know her then. 

‘The train will be here in a minute, madam,” 
said the porter, ‘‘ and does not wait a minute.” She 
rose quickly, and passed out by the other side of 
the table; she saw the stranger’s head was turned 
in an opposite direction. 

‘‘Please, madam, don’t stand so near the edge,” 
said the porter, “it won’t get you in none the 
sooner.” She knew the stranger had come to the 
door of the waiting-room. 

‘Yes, sir, round directly,”’ said the porter, in 
answer to the gentleman’s inquiry. ‘Pity you 
didn’t telegraph to say you were coming, sir, you 
could have gone home in your own trap that brought 
the lady here.” 

‘‘ What lady?” was the eager inquiry. Louisa 
heard it above the roll of the approaching train. 
Her foot was on the step, but a strong hand seized 
her arm and pulled her back. 

‘*You should not do that, sir,’? exclaimed the 
porter. ‘I wonder at you, Mr. Piercie; the lady 
might have slipped and been killed. Come, madam, 
if you are going you must get in at once.” 

Mr. Piercie drew her away. 

“Let me go, Edmund,” she exclaimed, ‘let me 
go—I must go.” 

‘Too late now, madam,” said the porter. 

A whisper struck on her ear despite the roar of 
the departing express. It was from the quivering 
lips of Edmund. 

“Where is Rhoda?” 











‘‘At home,”’ she answered. ‘‘Oh, Edmund, it 
was cruel to delay me, but I will wait here for the 
next train.” 

He led her into the waiting-room, which was 
more dreary than ever, for the gas had been turned 
off, the fire not lit, and the grey morning light, 
shimmering through the weeping windows, gave a 
weird aspect to the apartment. For some moments 
neither spoke, but each read in the colourless face of 
the other that there was urgent cause for disquietude 
—too painful for words. 

‘‘ Where were you going, Louisa—alone, at sueh 
an hour?” questioned her brother. 

‘To London.” 

“Evidently. But why?” 

‘“*T cannot tell you, Edmund; but go I must, if I 
post it.” 

As she spoke she raised her eyes, and was horrificd 
at the worn features and livid colour of the face. 
There was a fixed expression of misery and disap- 
pointment in eyes which in the morning had been so 
full of light; now they looked hard and lifeless as 
marble. The change was so great that her gaze re- 
mained fixed. Yet he did not perceive it. 

The porter entered. ‘The fly is ready, sir.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” said Mr. Piercie. A violent shudder 
passed through his frame. 

‘‘Come, Louisa.” 

‘“‘T cannot,” she answered ; ‘‘ I must goto London. 
I promised your wife I would. I must!” 

‘‘No, you must come home. There is no one,’ he 
whispered, as if to himself—‘‘ there is no one to take 
care of my little ones but her!”? He held her arm 
firmly. ‘‘ Yousnust not desert me ; you must not desert 
even her.. You must come home. The world will never 
know a word about it. You must come home!” 

“Why, so I will; but not this moment. Edmund, 
you eannot know why I go; but go I must!” 

A woman entered the room to set it in order. 

He seized Louisa’s arm, and dragged rather than 
led her to a shed between the station and the road 
where the fly stood. A lamp over the door of the 
shed was still burning; Edmund Piercie took a 
pocket-book from his bosom. He opened it, and 
drew forth an ominous strip of bluish paper. 

‘‘There are but a few hours since I saw you, 
yet the very minutes have been laden with events. 
The day that has gone has carried blight to 
many through the fraud and dishonesty of the 
Bonds. I was greatly distressed, for the clouds 
gathered heavily, and I sorrowed for those who, 
having been drawn into the net, had no mode of 
escape. Bond’s bank was literally a bubble! What 
I cannot tell you now led to its bursting. I could 
not find him at Shortlands or anywhere. I was so 
anxious about others that I had not a moment to 
give to gratitude at having escaped unsinged. This 
ingratitude flashed across me in my private office, to 
which I had returned; and at the instant two of our 
principal tradesmen very respectfully entered and 
said they were sorry, and so forth, but this matter 
of Mr. Bond’s leaving them penniless, obliged them 
to come to me for payment of their last six months’ 
account. Six Montus, Louisa! You know my wife 
had monthly checks for all our tradesmen. There was. 
within the next hour an avalanche of duns! I[ 
was about returning home astounded, but convinced 
there must be some mistake, when my solicitor 
entered and said he must speak to me alone. I. 
am glad we met, Louisa; you know well the terms 
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on which Rhoda and I have lived. She was my 
life, my every thought was hers. I never questioned 
her expenditure; I never found fault but on one 
subject—I did not like her close acquaintance with 
Mrs. Bond; but my poordarling was so young, and 
80 lovely, and I so pleased at the admiration she ex- 
cited that I too easily forgave her. That bad 
woman, I know, poisoned her. I could have better 
endured to see her laid on her deathbed than to 
learn that she—she— Here is the proof; my friend 
Leicester, amid all the turmoil, scented it out and 
saved us from publicity. Another day it would have 
been too late. I cannot frame words,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ to tell it even to you!” 

‘‘No need, no need,”’ said Louisa; ‘‘ I know it all. 
I was going to town to prevent your ever learning 
the existence of what you hold in your hand. Rhoda 
has had her hours of agony as well as you, but hers 
were the hardest to endure, for hers was the fault— 
the crime! Oh, Edmund, have mercy on her. Through 
the rain of the pitiless night she sought that horrid 
woman, almost mad from the terror of what you 
would suffer if you discovered her criminal act. I 
hoped you would never know it!” 

‘‘ But she had no money—no means to prevent its 
being circulated.” 

‘‘ But J had,’’ said Louisa, ashamed that her un- 
selfish generosity should be known to him. ‘TI had. 
Rhoda was to me more a child than a sister. When 
our mother was dying she placed her, a golden- 
headed baby, in my arms, and I promised to be a 
mother to her. And so I was, but when she married I 
resigned my guardianship to you! Dear Edmund, 
before you gave the reins into her inexperienced, 
tender hands, you should have ascertained if they 
were strong enough to hold them. Young married 
men, immersed in business, are too often blinded by 
the brightness of the jewels they bring into their 
homes to ascertain their fitness for the new life. 
Day after day—day after day—the child-wife is left 
alone. If men were not such keen money-makers 
there would be more happiness in our particular 
class.” 

Edmund Piercie stood beneath the roof of that 
common shed almost unconscious, not hearing 
Louisa’s words. 

‘‘ Shall we drive home?” inquired Louisa, after a 
pause. 

‘“‘T have a terror of meeting her,” was the poor 
husband’s reply ; ‘‘ until within the last few hours so 
entirely trusted—so idolised. Louisa, if I had not 
met you, if I had not found that you knew all, I 
cannot tell what might have happened.”” He turned 
away his face, and bursting into an agony of tears, 
murmured, ‘‘ My heart is broken.” 

To any woman the sight of a strong man’s tears is 
intense sorrow. ‘To Louisa, who knew and loved her 
sister’s husband as if he had been her own brother, 
it was agony. 

The man’s brave heart fought for composure, and 
his sister’s gentle hand placed on his arm drew him 
to the vehicle that waited. As they drove off he said, 
«¢The law punishes the poisoner of our poor bodies, 
but such women as Bond’s wife poison the lives of 
scores of women by their example. The knowledge 
of all this has exploded like a shell. I knew the 
general dread during the last few days that all was 
not right at Bond’s bank, but the man was so 
— and the woman played her game up to his. 

e has absconded, and—but by what craft that 
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woman beguiled your sister to the prostration of her 
honest principles I have yet to learn. There is no 
witchcraft worse than the practice of such villainy. 
My Rhoda was so open and true. What is she now ?” 

Louisa soothed and explained as best she could, 
but Edmund Piercie was worn out in body and mind, 
and seemed more than distracted as they entered the 
avenue. 

‘‘ Edmund,” said his sister, ‘‘ she will tell you all; 
she will, indeed. You will not be unforgiving—you 
will hear her?” 

ome 4 drew up at the door, it opened, and the nurse 
rushed down the steps. 

“Master!” she exclaimed—“ and you, miss! 
How thankful I am you are come, though I hoped 
it had been the doctor.” 

“ Doctor!” repeated Mr. Piercie; ‘what doctor 
—what is the matter ?” 

‘“‘Oh, sir! soon after Miss Brown left mistress 
was taken very ill. As soon as the phaeton returned 
I sent it off again for the doctor, and told Robert, if 
not «t home, to follow and bring him, for dear 
mistress is quite distracted like.” 

Both her husband and sister rushed up-stairs on 
the first landing. Louisa arrested Edmund’s foot- 
steps. 

‘In pity, give me that bill; all can be explained 
when this is over. But seeing it in my possession 
will soothe her; nothing else could. Do not come 
near her yet. Do you understand?” she continued, 
impatiently, while holding him back. ‘TI tell you 
seeing you now might kill her! Oh! Edmund, do 
try and understand.” 

‘‘ Would it not be better,” he persisted, ‘‘ for me 
to kneel by her side--to tell her I know all, and 
forgive all? I cannot understand why this would 
not be the most perfect soothing ? ”’ 

‘‘ Dear brother, you have often called me your sister. 
Trust me this once.” 

H» gave the paper into her hand. She placed 
him in a chair. It was terrible to see the strong 
man s0 prostrated. 

‘‘Give me your word you will remain here until I 
return,” Louisa pleaded. 

The word was given, and she was by her sister’s 
side. 

Poor misguided woman, even then her excitement 
did not prevent her inquiring how Louisa became 
possessed of it so soon. 

‘When you are better and calm, my sister, I 
will tell you how all has come about. Now it is 
enough that here is the document, and here am I.” 

The sisters gazed at each other with eyes full of 
affection. 

‘‘To escape thus,’ murmured the poor sufferer, 
‘‘so much more than I deserved. Now, a light! a 
light! darling, and let me see it destroyed!” , 

Louisa struck a matvh, and in the next minute the 
evidence of Rhoda Piercie’s weakness was a little | 
heap of grey ashes in the fender. She drew her 
hair over her face, and over and over again she 
murmured, “Thank God!—thank God!” Then 
raising herself she cast her tresses back, and in faint 
voice assured her sister she would be so different— - 
oh! so different. There was still much to be undone 
—much to be undone; but all would come right— 
all would conie right. Edmund would not know. 
Oh! how she feared his horror of her whom he had 
so loved ! 

That day and the following night were passed 
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as only those who know what it is to watch a be- 
loved object hovering between life and death can 
comprehend. The long struggle left poor Rhoda 
a wreck both in mind and bady, which time and 
prayer and patience failed to repair for many 
months. ‘There had been an interdict as to any 
allusion to the past between the sisters, but at last 
her mind strengthened beyond what it had ever 
been, and one evening in June, when resting almost 
in her tender husband’s arms, she proved the happy 
growth and strength of her improved nature by lay- 
ing before him the whole history of her deceptions, 
even to the forgery, which she believed he had not 
previously known. 

Poor Rhoda! she had also believed that it was 
anxiety for her life that turned her husband’s bright 
chestnut hair to white! 

She was not the only one who learned from Mrs. 
Bond, at a fearful cost, that ‘all is not gold that 
glitters.” 





Sonnets of the Sacred eur. 


BY THE REY. 8S. J, STONE, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


“They shall call his name Emmanuel, which being inter- 
preted is, God with us,”—St. Matt. i. 23. 


MMANUEL! O music of a Namo 

Greatest in depth below, in height above ; 
Soft as at eve the wooing of the dove 
That Homeward would its erring bride reclaim ; 
Dread as the thunder leaping from the flame 
Of supreme judgment, rolling down the steep 
Where in unfathomed ruin’s lowest deep 
Shall lie the Prince of Adam’s sin and shame. 
O sweet and dread! the Church’s bridal joy : 
The doom and the despair of Death and Hell: 
This is the Music of Emmanuel ! 
God with us to restore and to destroy! 
Be with me, God! me to Thyself restore, 
In me destroy the Apostate evermore. 





ENGLISH PILGRIMAGES. 
II. 


HE custom of performing pilgrimages by proxy 
was, perhaps, a consequence of the common 
doctrme, that an individual might on some occa- 
sions depute his religious duties to others with- 
out detriment to himself. Generally, however, these 
pilgrimages were performed only after the death 
of the person to whom they referred, though a 
few instances occur of their taking place in his life- 
time. Provision for these post-obit pilgrimages are 
frequently met with in the wills of distinguished 
prane from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. 
the earlier instances they were commonly directed 

to Rome or Jerusalem, and in these cases were com- 
mitted to priests, who were directed to pray or sing 
masses at all convenient places by the way. But in 
later ages, like other pilgrimages, they were more 





commonly made to domestic shrines, and appear to 
have been intrusted to simple laymen. A pious lady, 
whose will is printed in Blomefield’s ‘‘ Norfolk,” 
provides for a pilgrim to visit, after her death, no less 
than eight different shrines within that county. It 
is probable, from the low rate at which these spiritual 
commissions were generally paid, that the same 
person undertook several of them at once. In the 
will of Lady Cecily Gerbridge, in 1418, only ten 
marks are left for a pilgrim to visit Rome; and in 
another that of Gardiner, Bishop of Norwich, in 1508, 
only twenty marks are left for the same pilgrim- 
age, with the condition of singing at Rome for thir- 
teen weeks. In some few cases the executors of'a 
will were directed to give certain sums to all pilgrims, 
without distinction, who were willing to undertake 
an assigned pilgrimage for the deceased. 

The practice of making valuable presents to shrines, 
though not always associated with pilgrimages, was. 
very nearly allied to them in spirit. These presents 
were made annually, or at other periodical intervals, 
by most persons of rank in former ages. It appears 
from the household book of the Earl of Northum- 
berland that he gave donations every year to several 


.| popular shrines, and kept a candle constantly burning 


at some of them, with a provision for a priest to 
attend it. Edward 1 appears to have made periodical 
offerings to nearly one hundred shrines; and his 
queen is recorded to have given twelve florins of gold, 
for herself and her son, to the several shrines of 
Becket at Canterbury, with three florins more for 
the child which her majesty was then expecting. 
It was common in sickness for the invalid or his 
friends to tempt the intercession of a saint by vowing 
to present quantities of corn, bread, or wax at his 
shrine; the precise quantity being often deter- 
mined by the weight of the patient. But the most 
valuable presents of this kind were those made by 
bequest. Ladies, at their death, often left their 
richest dresses and most costly jewels to the shrine of 
their favourite saint; and it was probably in this 
way, as much as by pilgrimage, that immense wealth 
was accumulated. 

One reason, probably, for making gifts in this 
form rather than in money, was to insure their per- 
manent attachment to the shrine to which they were 
bequeathed. At shrines, like that of Becket, it may 
be supposed, from their immense wealth, that a great 
part of the presents were preserved ; but at many of 
the lesser ones the priests avowedly claimed the gifts 
as theirown. At the celebrated image of Our Lady 
in St. Paul’s, even the candles set up by the devotees. 
were not allowed to burn, but were regularly taken 
down and carried to a room below the Chapter 
House, where they were melted as a perquisite of 
the canons. The same appears to have been the case 
with the offerings at nearly all the shrines in London; 
and from the loss of this source of revenue the value- 
of many of the livings was sensibly diminished at the 
Reformation. 

To this cause may also, perhaps, be attributed the 
excessive number of rural shrines. Under strong 
temptations of gain there will never be wanting 
persons in any profession to take advantage of 
ignorance and credulity ; and disinterested forbear- 
ance was least of all to be expected in the clergy of 
the middle ages. The history of the good sword of 


Winfarthing is, probably, a fair sample of that of a 
majority of shrines, if their origin could be known. 
This precious relic was originally the sword of a 
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robber who took sanctuary in the churchyard, but 
escaped through the negligence of the watchman, and 
left his sword behind him. It was laid up for many 
years in an old chest, but the parson and clerk, at 
length, striking on the idea of proclaiming it as a 
relic, drew it from its obscurity, and made a hand- 
some revenue of their device. The image of the 
Virgin at Worcester, when unfrocked by the Re- 
formers, was found to be the statue of one of their 
bishops.* Many of the smaller shrines were as mean 
in external appearance as they were absurd in 
purpose. 


So far we have spoken only of English shrines and 
pilgrimages; we have said nothing of the Black 
Madonna of Einsiedeln, of the Holy House at Loretto, 
or those other numerous shrines in Europe which 
have maintained their attractions through the reyo- 
lutions of nations, nor of Mecca and the sacred places 
of the Oriental world. Our account is in the main 
abridged from an early volume of the old “ Retro- 
spective Review.” These follies we had supposed 
to belong, as far as our country is concerned, to 
medieval ages, before the light of the Reformation 
had shone. 

‘* Vain folly of another age, 
This wandering over earth, 
To find the peace by some dark sin 
Banished our household hearth. 


**O Pilgrim, vain each toilsome step, 
Vain every weary day, 
There is no charm in soil or shrine 
To wash the guilt away.” 

But the recent pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial 
shows that there is yet a party in England who 
would lead us back to the worst of these absurdities. 
The shrines now most frequented are sacred only to 
the visions of hysterical girls, or the mystical fables 
of more acute deceivers. 

The story of Margaret Marie Alacoque is already 
familiar to our readers, but we-may conclude these 
notes with the following account from the ‘‘'Times”’ 
of the worship of the Sacred Heart, with which the 
revival of pilgrimages in England has been asso- 
ciated. This worship ‘‘ owed its origin entirely to the 
contest between Jesuits and Jansenists, the former 
hoping by the miracles of Marie Alacoque to counter- 
balance those of Port Royal, and to regain their 
former ascendency over the people, which had been 
seriously shaken by the powerful writings of Pascal 
and Arnaud. Working on the mind of Mary, wife of 
our exiled King James, they got her to apply in 1697 
for Papal authority to institute a festival in honour 
of the ‘Sacred Heart of Jesus,’ while they subse- 
quently had miracles performed at the tomb of her 
unfortunate husband, among others, the wonderful 
cures of Catherine Dupré and Roquette, the Bishop 
of Autun, the exposure of both of which heaped con- 
fusion and ridicule on them and their party. The 
queen’s petition was, however, rejected by the College 
of Rites, and the attempted innovation severely con- 
demned by Battini, Archbishop of Myra, then Pro- 
moter of the Faith. Notwithstanding this failure, 
the Jesuits never relaxed their efforts till, in 1711, 
they obtained from Clement® x1 authority for the 
‘adoration of the Sacred Heart.’ In 1729 Languet, 
Bishop of Soissons (afterwards Archbishop of Sens), 
published the life of Marie Alacoque, a work which 


* Burnet’s History of the Reformatis:n, 
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excited the contempt and disgust both of laity and 
clergy, as may be abundantly proved. Im 1730 the 
Jesuits endeavoured to obtain the canonisation of 
Marie Alacoque, but again failed, Lambertini (after- 
wards Benedict x1v), himself Promoter of the Faith 
at the time, opposing the application in the strongest 
terms. During the lifetime of Benedict x1v the 
Jesuits contented themselves with increasing the 
number of brotherhoods and propagating the worship 
of the ‘Sacred Heart,’ but on the accession of Clement 
xil1, a devoted adherent of the Jesuits, as was also 
his minister, Cardinal Torrigiani, they renewed their 
demands, which were so far successful that in Feb- 
ruary, 1765, he issued a decree authorising the mass 
and services in honour of the Sacred Heart, but ex- 
pressly stated that ‘the faithful do hereby comme- 
morate symbolically the Divine love of the Son of 
God ;’ but there can be no reasonable doubt that it is 
the material and actual heart which was and is in- 
tended to be adored. Ganganelli (afterwards Clement 
xIv) expressly stated ‘that it was the unanimous 
wish of the College of Rites to exclude the material 
heart of flesh and grant only the symbolic worship ;’ 
while Cardinal Fabroni openly stated, ‘that the 
middle course had been adopted in the hope of 
getting rid of the importunate petitioners.’ In 1820 
Monsignor de Quelen clearly states, it is not a sym- 
bolic, but.a material heart which is to be adored. In 
1765 fresh disputes arose between Archbishop de 
Beaumont and the clergy and chapter of Notre Dame 
in Paris, on the request of Queen Maria Leczinska 
for the establishment of the special worship ; and in 
1776 the Parliament of Paris forbad by edict the 
celebration of the festival in one Parisian parish. 
The final canonisation occurred only in 1846.” Yet 
with these facts in the recerd, the highest Roman 
Catholic authority in England claims a ‘“‘super- 
natural” origin for the worship of the Sacred Heart 
—for ‘‘ the loving veneration for the human heart of 
Jesus deified into Godhead”—and appeals to its 
spread as evidence of ‘the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost”’! 





A TEMPERANCE TALE IN VERSE. 
‘¢ 4 MONG all the writers, all the talkers, all the 


preachers, all the workers, all the names we 
see blazoned in the roll of English fame, are there 
none that will set about to abate this nuisance and 
scandal—our national drunkenness?” ‘Thus writes 
the ‘‘ Times,” in a leading article, rather throwing 
cold water on attempts to get what legislative help 
can be given to the cause of temperance. It is quite 
true that laws will not make men sober, but laws 
may lessen the temptations to drunkenness. A more 
thorough reform of our licensing laws, and other 
public enactments affecting the liquor traffic, must be 
obtained. 

Meanwhile, the friends of temperance are not neg- 
lecting their part of the work, by the pulpit, the 
platform, and the press. Mr. 8. 0. Hall, the veteran 
editor of the “‘ Art Journal,” has enlisted the power- 
ful help of some of the greatest artists of the day to 
illustrate a poem which he calls ‘‘ The Trial of Sir 
Jasper.” If. the rhymes allowed, we should have 
thought ‘Sir Juniper” a fitter name than Sir Jasper, 
the story being a nietrical report of an imaginary 
trial of a rich gin-distiller, against whom many wit- 
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nesses, led to ‘‘ blue ruin” and death, are summoned 
as witnesses. 


«¢ Whence come the witnesses? From filthy lairs; 
From loathsome alleys; mews of lordly squares ; 
From fever hot-beds, where no skill avails ; 

From ‘crowners’ courts; from mad-houses; from jails; 
From hovels where mephitic vapour rests ; 

From pauper poor-houses—begrudgéd guests ; 
From dismal ‘Homes’ where Parish burdens lie 
To sodden ; where deserted children die. 

From dreary haunts we shudder but to name— 
Vile haunts of infamy, of sin and shame: 

Where God is heard of only to blaspheme: 

And Gin alone—foul Devil—reigns supreme. 


From ‘gay’ Saloons they come, where cheats conspire: 
Where shameless women show themselves for hire, 
The Circes of the Attic, daubed with paint 

To hide their physical and moral taint ; 

Where young men dance and laugh on Ruin’s brink, 
And ribald songs are stimulants to drink. 


Bring in the Drunkard’s Daughter: want and woe, 
And brutal usage, sink her very low: 

With memories black of many a bitter blow, 

Dealt when the father’s soul was dark with gin. 
You guess the poor girl’s fate—a life of sin. 
What—friendless, helpless, outcast—could she do? 
Who is responsible? Sir Jasper—You! 


Is that a Woman—clad in filthy rags? 
Ay, and a woman pure: though hope is dead, 
As with her boys, her weary way she drags, 
Hungry and footsore, and without a bed: 
Starving—yet dare not touch the meat and bread. 
A miserable tramper through the streets: 
No aid she asks, no sympathy she meets. 
Where are the comforts the fair maiden had ? 
For she was fair, though now so worn and sad. 
Her husband drank the poison you supplied ; 
It was a felon cursed you ere he died. 


Look at the wretch who lies upon the floor: 

His only coat is thin—too meanly poor— 

A rag—to bring the drunkard one drop more. 

No food—no, not a scrap ;—the life he led 

Destroys the appetite for meat and bread. 

No blanket—needing none—he has no bed— 
It was exchanged for gin, ay, long ago: 

No pillow, even straw, to raise his head ; 
Among the very lowest, very low! 


Where are his wife and children—both he had ? 
Go ask the parish paupers: one is mad. 

The children, pariahs, crawling ‘home,’ at night, 
‘To crave the ‘Refuge’ shelter—warmth and light! 
‘Full!’ There are many hundred children more 
Who shrink and shiver round the closéd door. 
So—frightened when the street police are met— 
They huddle under arches from the wet; 

Bad as they are they are not thieves—as yet! 


Contrast this picture with the home where lives 
The man who knows the blessings Temperance gives: 
He earns his living and can pay his way, 
Yet still keep something for a rainy day. 
His labour done, he gaily gathers up 
His tools, makes entry of a finished job, ° 
Thinks, with a relish, of the fragrant cup, 
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And hears the kettle singing on the hob, 
Knowing the well-stored cupboard is ‘all right’ 
To satisfy a wholesome appetite. — 
While he was toiling, she had done her part; 
His counsellor, companion, friend, and wife, 
The sharer of his joys and cares in life. 
All is prepared—a welcome of the heart. 
Order prevails within, the floor is swept, 
And all things cleanly, neatly, nicely, kept. 
Suggestive prints adorn the papered walls, 
Precious as priceless gems to lordly halls; 
And a few bits of only common delf 
Are heir-loom graces of the mantel-shelf. 
The children are in bed ‘ tucked in’ and warm— 
Little they heed the pelting rain and storm. 
They’ vesaid their evening hymn and prayer, andsleep: 
While guardian angels watch and ward will keep. 
Young as they are, ’twould make them sad to miss 
The father’s blessing and the mother’s kiss. 
The supper over, now they sit and chat, 
Companioned only by the well-fed cat. 
With cheerful mind that gives the happy look, 
He reads some pleasant and instructive book— 
One of the cherished prides of his small stock— 
(For every printed word becomes a seed 
That, planted, must spring up—a flower or weed— 
And he who writes may write what millions read:) 
While the wife, listening, mends the baby’s frock. 
Early to bed, with no corroding care, 
They go, but not without Thanksgiving Prayer.” 


Among the artists’ names are four with the honoured 
title of n.a., and other artists whose fame is equal to 
that of any Royal Academician, such as Sir Noel 
Paton, Sir John Gilbert, George Cruikshank, John 
Tenniel, Birket Foster, and Gustave Doré. We have 
not space to name all the artists and engravers, so 
refrain from selecting others for mention. The 
united efforts of author and artists have produced 
a book containing much that is forcible and striking. 
If these representations do not act directly in arrest- 
ing the downward course of drunkards, or in the 
more hopeless task of touching the consciences of 
makers and sellers of drink, they will certainly stir 
up the friends of temperance to increased efforts. 


“We ask—and have—the aid of Art, to show 
The height and depth of this—the Country’s 
curse: 
To tell, with emphasis, what all should know : 
For Art can give a living force to Verse. 
Here are the Artist-Aids, impressive Teachers : 
Social Reformers: high and holy Preachers, 
Whose painted sermons he who runs may read: 
Who speak the tongue of all mankind, indeed. 
Blessed be they who use God-given powers 
To till the soil, to plant the pregnant seed 
That lends the moral desert fruit and flowers!” 


It is estimated that £120,000,000 is the yearly 
amount consumed as drink-money. ‘‘ What,’’ it 
has been said, ‘‘ would be the effect of diverting this 
sum to the purchase of food and clothing, and to 
sanitary, educational, and religious objects? Turn 
the golden current from the public-house into other 
channels, and -what would be the immediate effect 
upon the social and moral condition of the people? 
Who shall tell what are the annual issues of this 
expenditure in the form of disease, premature death, 
suffering, lunacy, crime, ignorance, irreligion, home- 
ruin, social degeneration, national enervation ?” 
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THE ARAB FELLAHHEEN OF PALESTINE. 


IV.—ANCIENT JEWISH CUSTOMS PRESERVED. 


E have enumorated some of the-customs de- 
nounced by Moses which are specially cha- 
racteristic of the Fellahheen of Palestine. Returning 


again to this branch ¢f \our sangumeenit, ‘we vakddmeo| 


some few additional ilbustrations. 

‘“‘ He that curseth !hisi father or his motiter -shall 
surely be put to death’ (Ex. xxi. 17) was' the ‘law 
of Moses. This often:came distressingly ‘to mind 
when we used to !jear little children—brothers and 
sisters —in their ‘imfantine quarrels, cursing each 
other in various ‘forms of -speech, one of the com- 
monest being for ‘the little one reviling brother or 
sister to curse that brother or sistei*s ‘father, quite 
regardless of the fact that.in so doing it was his or 
her own father thatwas being cursed. They never 
could be got to seettle harm of this, and: even ithe 
mothers would defend ithem. °‘“Never mmimid, lhe iis 


but a child; it does motimatter,iit iis comrcenstom..”’) 
But it was yet more’ terrible to. hear come tall grown- 


up son assail hisrmother with a string of eurses, 
because she happemed'to! be’ too slow: in ‘lighting |‘ his 
pipe, or in handimg ‘him a draught éfwwater. The 
Mohammedan Fellahheen do literally pour ‘forth 
curses all the day long upon each other, upon 
their parents, their children, their wives, and their 
cattle. 

“He that smiteth his father or his mother shall 
be surely put to death.” (Ex. xxi. 15.) The com- 
mandment with promise, so beautifully observed 
by Jewish children of all ages, is grievously broken, 
and that every day, by the Fellahh children. Sons 
do beat their mothers, and this not only in early 
infancy, but when they grow up-into manhood, and 
for any and every trifling pretext. It «would seem 
as if the Mosaic denunciation of this wiékedness had 
been levelled against the practice of a people prone 
to the offence as are’ the'Fellahheen. 

In Leviticus xix. 8‘ the mother is given;precedence 
before the father, and’ the command to homeour parents 
is joined to the sacred ordinance of Sabbath-keeping :, 
‘Ye shall fear every man’ hiésmother:andihis father, 
and keep my sabbaths: I-am tleiord vyour Ged.’ 
Reverence and respecti for the mother’ is, prevalentiin; 
Eastern lands, but mot so among tho, Pellalhiseen «af 
Palestine. 

In the same way wenmagy:rematk' that murder was 
not (and is:mét) a cerimse ccommon ‘to ithe Jewish 
people; yet thellaw 6f Meses:contaims:most-stri t 
laws against direct: murder, andeagainst all tm - 
rous attempts on ‘humaan life. “The! Holy Juamid-was 
not to be defiled wwith ‘blood. AAkas ! sthere’is, - 
haps, no onesspot on’ the face 6f ttre | laabitable, 
so polluted with'bleodsas! the land of!Palestine. ‘Not 
only in wars. amd in sieges have hundreds of theusands 
been slain, but during long eenturies have the peasant 
population kept up their ' blood+feuds,’ their | personal 
revenges, and ‘their partywarfare. ‘Murder iis still 
rife in all the yvarious ways demounced | by “Moses ; | 
and this, be it remembered, not as it unhappily 
is in our own countries, where men are maddened 
and become as brute beasts under the influence 
of strong drink. The Fellahheen never drink; as 
Moslems, they are forbidden wine, and they are a 
strictly sober people. In proportion to the scantiness 
of the population, murder is frequent, though it has 


not the frightfully repulsive features which distin- 
guish drunken murders in Europe. The wife and 
child murder known in Europe would revolt the 
iPellahheen, though they are justly chargeable in 
an ‘unusual degree with the sin of murder for 
malice samd:revenge. The Bedaween are compara- 
tively‘ free ‘from ‘this crime; they will rob when on 
predatory excursions, but will not kill an unresist- 
ingifee unless there bejprevious bloodshed to oblige 
himito do se. 

The ‘land of Palestine is polluted with blood. 
‘Neither isithere any attempt made to cleanse away 
the stain ‘by.the blood of him that shed it, as Moses 
ordained, ‘** Moreover ‘ye .shall take no satisfacticn 
for. the! life ofa; murderer, which is guilty of death: 
‘but he-shall’be surely putitoddeath.”” (Numb. xxxv. 
131,) This command strikeswatoone of the ingrained 
veustoms:ofithe country. “Bloed-money is habitually 
‘thaimed :amd rreceived for murder. The avenger of 
\Dbleed—+tiaatiis'to-say, the nearest male relation—is 
‘free'to cheese:whether he will have blood or money. 
Among’ the 'Tellahheen, 4,000 piastres, or about £35, 
is a common payment for the life of a man, and half 
that sum for a woman’s life. This mode of settling 
for homicide is customary not only in cases of wilful 
murder, but also after an open battle between clans 
or villages: One of the first things on the making 
of a truce is to compute and assess the payments 
duo by each side for the lives taken. A balance 
is struck, and whichever side is in excess of the 
other pays the indemnity due in money. 

In cases of private murder, the relations and con- 
federates of the criminal are bound to subscribe 
equally, so that he himself actually only pays a very 
small sum, often but a few pence. This ancient 
usage, like many others, is sanctioned by the Moslem 
and Turkish laws, which have also adopted the rule, 
more ancient than even the Mosaic law, that murder 
ought to be avenged by the nearest male relation. 
But inthe Mosaic law provision is made to guard 
ragaimstitwo-serious abuses which are as prevalent as 
cover sampong itlee [Mélaliheen. Moses ordains that 
ttere: must’ besa! fairiinquiry and tworwitnesses of the 
{fact ‘(see Numb. »ommrv.'80), even providing cities of 
‘refuge’ for: protection of suspected persons until their 
_guiltileaid) been; . /But the Fellahheen wait for 
imeither ‘tridl, \witmesses, nor sentence; having made 
imp ‘their «minds ‘that the man they wish to kill is 
guilty they lay wait for him and treacherously take 

s life. 


Moses expressly forbids ‘‘fathers being put to 
death ‘for their children, neither shall the children 
‘be put’ to death for the ‘fathers: every man shall be 
(put to death’ for his own-sin.”’ (Deut. xxiv. 16.) But 
iFéHahheen-exact the forfeit ‘from son or grand- 
‘son, or any male relation, if ¢cireumstances prevent 
them frompreckoning with the actwal murderer. This 
‘leads! tovendiless' feuds, where each life taken leads to 
fresh murders. ‘There is blood between us since 
the time of my great-great-grandfather,” may often 
be heard from the lips of a Fellabh as a reason why 
he dare not go near a village or risk his life by meet- 
ing any of its inhabitants. 
One other point which has an important bearing 





on our subject still remains to be mentioned. Are 
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there any customs of the Fellahheen which are derived 
from those of the Israelites ? 

The Canaanites would not willingly embrace the 
manners of their conquerors. Yet some of them 
might have been adopted, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the just and merciful laws of the Mosaic 
code would commend themselves to the heathen who 
were brought under their influence. Josephus lays 
stress upon the peculiarity of the Jewish laws, as 
being unlike the laws and customs of the heathen, 
“not such as are met with among other nations, but more 
severe ones.’”’ It is, therefore, unlikely that the 
coincidences between Israelitish and modern Fellahh 
eustoms are the result of accident, or that they have 
been derived from a common source. The customs 
of this kind which remain are in their nature such 
as would linger among an agricultural population. 
The Fellahheen do not appeal to the Turkish law 
courts in the cities if they can possibly avoid so doing. 
They have an unwritten code of equity, according to 
which all their causes are decided by the village chiefs 
and elders. It often happens that some particular 
sheikh gains a character for the extent of his legal 
knowledge, and for the justice of his decisions. Cases 
from all the country side are brought to such a man, 
and his sentence is generally accepted as binding. 
It is remarkable that in South Palestine at least 
this Fellahh code is called ‘‘Shariat Ibrahim,” the 
law of Abraham, as distinguished from Koran and 
Turkish law. 

Moses ordained that if any one stole an ox or a 
sheep and killed it or sold it, the thief should restore 
fourfold for a sheep and fivefold for an ox, but if the 
animal was found alive in his possession he should 
only restore double. The rule among the Fellahheen 
at the present day is that a thief stealing ox or 
sheep must pay fourfold. Animals when stolen are 
usually killed at once and eaten by the thieves; at 
least this is the case with sheep, for to keep or sell 
the animal would lead more surely and easily to 
detection. The thieves kill, eat, and make merry 
under cover of the darkness. ‘The animal is no 
sooner slaughtered than it is roasted, or rather 
baked, entire in a hole dug in the ground, and by 
day-dawn nothing remains for identification but the 
hoofs, the horns, andthe skin. But when the thieves 
are traced and caught, which they sometimes are, 
fourfold is required of them, and the sheikh who 
tries the cause assesses the value of the fine to be 
paid if there be no cattle forthcoming to make good 
the theft. 

There is another offence which, more than robbery 
or even murder, brings upon the offender the con- 
tempt and scorn of his district, and that is breach of 
trust. Now in Ex. xxii. 10—13, we find very precise 
laws on this subject. He to whom was entrusted 
any deposit, whether of money or of stuff, was held 
to be answerable for it, and was bound to make 
restitution if it had been stolen from him; but if it 
had died, or strayed away, or had been hurt, his oath 
was to be accepted in evidence, and he then was freed 
from further responsibility ; but if it was proved that 
he had himself stolen the property, he was to pay 
double. Precisely similar is the practice of the modern 
Fellahheen. <A trust or deposit is called by: them 
an amdneh, and any one who, having received an 
amdneh, has by any means lost it out of his posses- 
sion, is entitled to clear himself by oath, unless proof 
of theft can be brought against him. The principle 
that lies at the bottom of this custom is that the 
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very fact of a person being chosen by another to 
receive a deposit of trust shows that his general 
character is considered honourable and trustworthy, 
and that therefore his solemn oath may be depended 
on as the assurance of one unlikely to swear falsely. 

‘Will you swear?” is a question generally :put 
in such cases to the person on whom ‘suspicion 
of breach of trust may have fallen. The oath is 
then taken with considerable formality. Both parties 
repair to the tomb of King David on Mount Zion, or 
to the Temple sanctuary, or to Hebron, to the 
Machpelah Mosque, or to some other tomb of a well- 
known saint. ‘The dispute is definitively settled by 
taking of the oath. 

No more opprobrious epithet can be cast at a man 
than ‘“‘ breaker of trust;’’ for an amdneh, be it what 
it may, is considered a sacred thing. But if the 
property entrusted, as for instance sheep in the 
hands of a shepherd, should happen to be injured, 
torn by wild beasts, or killed by accident—by falling 
into an empty cistern, or from a rock—the shepherd 
is held answerable unless he can bring the carcase in 
proof. He must ‘‘bring it for a witness’? (Ex. xxii. 
13), and then he is free. Should it happen that the 
place where the accident occurred is too far off, the 
shepherd must at least bring the animal’s ears and 
be willing to swear to the cause of death, otherwise 
he becomes liable for the loss. 

There is a still higher kind of trust than either of 
these, namely, that involved in the practice of hos- 
pitality, when a guest entrusts himself to his host, 
or when a person hard pressed by his enemies takes 
refuge with some chieftain of known influence. 
Even in cases of murder this is allowed: if the 
criminal fleeing from the avenger can but gain the 
threshold, or the women’s apartment (or tent), the 
honour of him to whom he thus appeals for protec- 
tion would be compromised were protection and 
shelter to be refused. So far is this principle carried, 
that even in cases where one who is pursued by his 
enemies fails to reach the refuge, and can only with 
his last breath call upon the name of some chieftain 
or protector, the one so appealed to is bound, on 
hearing of the fact, to make inquiry into the circum- 
stances, and to avenge the death of him that had 
appealed to him, especially if unfairly inflicted. 

There is another provision in Exodus xxii. which 
accords with the practice of the present rural 
population. (See verses 14, 15.) A man who borrows 
an animal of his neighbour is responsible for it 
should it be hurt or die; but if the owners be with 
it, as in the case of an animal hired from a muleteer 
for a journey, the borrower or hirer is not answer- 
able, for the owner was there to look after his own 
property, and in case of hiring to receive value for 
the use of the animal. 

The customs of gleaning, whether in the cornfield, 
the vineyard, or the olive-yard, are in accordance, at 
least theoretically, with the Mosaic command. It is 
considered a shame and disgrace to prevent the poor , 
from gathering up what remains, or to so strip the 
fields or vineyards as that no handfuls of grain, no 
bunches of grapes, or stray olives shall be left for 
those:who need them. (Levit. xix. 9, 10; xxiii. 22; 
Deut. xxiv. 19—21.) It is, moreover, universally 
held to beilawful for the wayfarer to eat his fill of 
the standing corn, or of the grapes in the vineyard, 
provided he does not carry any away. Some cul- 
tivators will for the sake of honour even plant 
fruit-trees or sow corn beside the highway for the 
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use of the passing stranger. This custom, too, is in 
agreement with the Mosaic precepts contained in 
Deut. xxiii. 24, 25. 

It is still, as in the time of Moses, an unlawful and 
an accursed thing to remove the neighbour’s land- 
mark. There never have been government sur- 
veyors or maps to whom appeal could be made in 
casg of disputed boundary lines. The walls, being 
made of loose stones, are easily removable; the fur- 
rows made by the plough for division are easily 
filled up, and the commonest landmarks of all are 
mere piles of stone balanced one upon another, which 
a child could remove or knock down; yet they are 
respected and left untouched from generation to 
generation. ‘‘Thou shalt not remove thy neigh- 
bour’s landmark, which they of old time have set in 
thine inheritance.” (Deut. xix. 14 and xxvii. 17.) 

There is another practice not uncommon among 
the Fellahheen which may not improbably be de- 
rived from a part of one of the ordinances of the 
Mosaic law. Moses commanded that in cases where 
a wife was brought before the priests by a jealous 
husband she was to be made to drink water which 
had been used to wash off the ink and the writing of 
a curse prescribed by the law. (Num. v. 11.) 

Now the conjurors of the present day who practise 
among the Fellahheen usually pretend to cure disease 
by writing passages from the Koran, or magical in- 
cantations, upon paper ; then, washing off the writing, 
they make the patient drink the water. We have 
known cases where a Fellahh, on consulting a 
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European doctor, has asked whether he desired him 
to use the prescription in this manner, and other 
cases where persons have actually drunk the water 
with which they had washed off the physician’s 
prescription. 

Some of the Mosaic rules have been incorporated 
into Mohammedan law, as the one contained in 
Deut. xxv. 5—10; and we have known a case of a 
man marrying the widow of his brother, who had 
died without any heir, in order to preserve the 
family of the deceased from extinction. So also two 
witnesses are required for the conviction of a person 
charged with any offence (Deut. xix. 15); and if a 
false witness seeks to bring punishment upon another 
by lying accusation, they ‘‘ do unto him as he thought 
to have done unto his brother.” (Deut. xix. 16.) 

In the foregoing papers we have argued in favour 
of the probability that the present rural population of 
Palestine, the Arab Fellahheen, are descendants of 
the ancient Canaanitish nations. First, because five 
of those nations continued to exist in the land until 
the Christian era, and cannot have been annihilated 
or driven out since. Secondly, because the Fellah- 
heen are apparently an aboriginal people, and there 
is no tradition or record to show that they are any- 
thing else. Thirdly, because many customs of the 
Canaanites prohibited in the law of Moses still exist 
as customs of the Fellahheen. Fourthly, because 
they have preserved the ancient geographical names. 
And lastly, because there appear to be customs 
among them derived from the Iraelites. 





He Lioeth Long who Libeth Well. 


BY NORATIUS BONAR. 


H® liveth long who liveth well! 
All other life is short and vain; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 


He liveth long who liveth well! 
All else is being flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Waste not thy being; back to Him, 
Who freely gave it, freely give, 

Else is that being but a dream, 
‘Tis but to be, and not to live. 


Be wise, and use thy wisdom well; 

Who wisdom speaks must live it too; 
He is the wisest who can tell 

How first he lived, then spoke, the true. 





Be what thou seemest; live thy creed ; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow truth if thou the true wouldst reap; 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain. 

Erect and sound thy conscience keep; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright, 

Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest-home of light. 
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